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Discussion. 

Professor Carver expressed general agreement with the views pre- 
sented in the paper, but voiced the opinion that the results of the city- 
ward movement have not been favorable in the political sphere. He 
said that real democracy is possible only among a self -employing 
population, and that the writer of the paper was probably basing his 
conclusion that the political results had not been unfavorable upon 
conditions in the mediaeval period, when the rural population was not 
self -employing while the town population was self -employing, and 
that the conditions have now in a measure been reversed. 

Another speaker asked whether or not the movement to the city 
was caused by lack of employment. 

The writer of the paper replied that he did not think that lack of 
employment, in the sense in which the speaker appeared to use the 
term, in the country was a cause of the movement to the city. Con- 
tinuing, he said : " There have been certain causes that have appeared 
to promote the cityward movement in certain cases, but these causes 
have been wholly absent in other cases, where the movement has been 
just as pronounced. Therefore, such seeming causes have not been 
real and general causes. 

" I can not agree with Professor Carver's view. I do not wish to 
base my conclusions as to this point upon conditions in mediaeval 
times. We can compare conditions today in countries like England, 
France, and the United States with those existing in. Mexico, and in 
certain of the Central American and South American countries. Not 
a few persons in this country whose opinions are entitled to respect 
believe that England, where the cityward movement has gone farthest, 
has a more democratic government than we have in the United States. 
Further, there is no class that has so little political independence as 
the really dependent class in the rural community. Their every act is 
known to those upon whom they are dependent for employment. 
They can not readily organize for their own protection and independ- 
ence as the city workers can and do. Lastly, they are dependent upon 
a single person, or upon a very few persons, for employment, while 
the workers in the cities have a larger opportunity to shift employ- 
ment to other employers, and are thus more able to be independent in 
this respect." 



